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by founders and carried to potentates or to 
ministries of war may have taken the fancy 
of the wealthy public. And small models 
there certainly were from the early six- 
teenth century onward: we have in fact one 
of them in our gallery (Case 41) cast in 
1523 by a certain Petrus de Arena to the 
order of Charles V — a wonderful little 
affair, made in sections so that it could be 
taken apart for ease in transportation. 

In spite of our changed standards of 
taste, for the fashion of cannon worship in 
art has long since faded away, we must 
admit that many of these objects will ever 
remain with us as delightful bibelots, 
which must be seen at close range to be 
judged. Fortunately we have a number 



Inscriptions of the kind painted on this 
alabastron probably have little significance 
for most visitors to museums, yet they 
are interesting as records of a curious cus- 
tom, as well as valuable to archaeologists. 
They are the " Kalos-names," or "Love- 
names," as they are sometimes called, 
found only on Attic vases, and chiefly 
on red-figured drinking-cups. The usual 
form is either a name with the word KaXoc, 
"handsome," "fair," as "Megakles is 
handsome," or, instead of a name, the words 
6 xat? xaAoc;, "The lad is handsome," and 
less frequently tq %<x~k; xaXif], "The girl is 
pretty." Sometimes the painter added an 
emphatic word, vaf/t, xapTa, vtj Ata; "Yes 
indeed," "Very," "By Zeus." 




CANNON MODEL 
FRENCH, XVIII CENTURY 



of them in the Armor Gallery — some from 
the Riggs Collection, others lately borrowed 
from Theodore OrTerman. Among the 
latter specimens (near Case 52) are five 
small cannon, mounted in naval fashion, 
which are of high quality and richly 
decorated. B. D. 

KALOS-NAMES ON ATTIC VASES 

RUNNING round the flat lip of an 
alabastron (perfume-bottle) recently pre- 
sented to the Museum by Welles Bosworth 
and now exhibited in Case A in the Fourth 
Room,are the wordsHfxxapxoc;xaX6(;,vaf, 
"Hipparchos is handsome indeed." The 
vase with its graceful outline forming an 
unbroken curve, and its delicate decora- 
tion of black palmettes on a white ground, 
must have made an appropriate gift for a 
lad like the Lysis of Plato's dialogue, or the 
young Autolykos, whom Xenophon de- 
scribes as drawing all eyes to him by his 
boyish strength and beauty. 



There has been much discussion as to 
the exact meaning of these inscriptions. 
It now seems certain that most of them 
were compliments to the lads and young 
men admired in Athens for their personal 
beauty, their skill in athletic sports, and 
the elegance with which they lived. These 
caps could be offered as gifts to the young 
man himself, or given as "favors" at the 
fashionable drinking-parties to which he 
was invited. No doubt painters often 
made them a means of soliciting the patron- 
age of a great family. In this womanless 
society the vogue of a charming young 
man was often very great, as readers of 
Plato, Lucian, and Xenophon will recall. 
The names found are usually those which 
we know to have been favorites in the aris- 
tocratic families of Attica. Some of them 
have been identified with great probability, 
and a very few with relative certainty. For 
example, the painter Euphronios, of the 
first half of the fifth century, used the 
names Leagros and Glaukon, son of Lea- 
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gros, a noteworthy point, as the father's 
name is not often added. There was a 
general Leagros who fell in battle with the 
Edones in 467. His son Glaukon com- 
manded at Corcyra in 433-432 B.C. Here 
an identification seems obvious. Again, on 
two vases in Berlin the name Stesileos is 
inscribed. We know of a general of that 
name who fell at Marathon. The style of 
the vases permits us to believe that the 
painter had complimented him in his 
youth, some years before the battle. 

There is a natural temptation, when 
we find such names as Megakles, Milti- 
ades, and Hipparchos, to identify them 
with the historical personages, but the 
necessity of reconciling dates often makes 
this unsafe. It must also be remembered 
that these names were fairly common, and 
were used generation after generation in 
certain families. 

The archaeologist has contrived to 
make practical use of this frivolous custom. 
We are probably right in assuming that 
the inscriptions refer to young people, and 
that a man would scarcely be a xat? %<x"k6q 
for more than ten years. Arguing from these 
assumptions, all vases of one painter having 
the same "kalos-name" must be contempo- 
rary within ten years; and all vases of dif- 
ferent painters bearing the name of the 
same youth must be contemporary within 
these limits. Again, if a vase has two 
names, as occasionally happens, we know 
that the two young men were of about the 
same age. While it would be very hazard- 
ous to date or attribute the vases on the basis 
of the "kalos-name," these inscriptions 
often become useful corroborative evidence. 

Phrases of this sort were not written 
only on vases. To write the name of a 
friend or of a popular athlete or dandy with 
a complimentary phrase in any convenient 
place was a common practice at Athens. 
Lucian alludes to the names and gossip 
scrawled on the walls of the Kerameikos, 
the potters' quarter, and no doubt these 
very expressions were often seen there. 
Aristophanes, in describing a foreign ad- 
mirer of the Athenians, says, "He really 
is a devoted friend of the Athenians. 
He's positively a lover of yours, so much 
so that he writes on the walls, The Athen- 



ians are handsome/" 'AOiqvatot xaXot. 
Pheidias is said to have written " Pantarkes 
is fair" on the finger of the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, his greatest work. The use of 
pottery for this purpose is known at other 
periods. For example, at the end of the 
fifteenth century a kind of pottery manu- 
factured at Pesaro in the Duchy of Urbino 
was ornamented with busts of women 
accompanied by a legend, as "Lucretia 
bella," "Camilla diva." The favorite 
forms were plates and cups, known as 
coppe amatorii, which were sent by young 
men to their fiancees. 

A number of Athenian vases decorated 
with the exploits of the gods and heroes 
have such phrases as @y]C£u<; xaXog, xaXog 
'HpaxXYJq. Here the meaning must be 
"Bravo Herakles" or "Theseus!" 

As the student of Greek art would ex- 
pect, we seldom find an attempt at a por- 
trait, nor can we see that the scene repre- 
sented on the vase is connected in any way 
with the person named in the inscription. 
Scenes or figures are frequently taken from 
the life of young men, as athletes practising, 
young cavalrymen setting out, or a victor 
in the games receiving a prize. A large 
kylix 1 in Case U, in the Fourth Room, 
which is decorated on the exterior with 
scenes from a gay revel, has two inscrip- 
tions "The lad is handsome indeed," and 
"The handsome lad Epeleios." Another 
on the same shelf, showing athletes prac- 
tising, has "The lad is handsome" twice 
inscribed, and within, "The lad is hand- 
some indeed." Quite as frequently, how- 
ever, other subjects are found. A few 
vase-paintings seem to be portraits, though 
today we should scarcely call them so, 
as they are not individualized. The in- 
terior of a kylix at Oxford is decorated with 
a fine drawing of a young man rising from a 
chair with the help of a long staff. Above 
and below run the words, KXstvfag %<x\6q. 
The name Kleinias was a favorite in the 
family of Alkibiades, and this drawing 
perhaps represents his father, who was 
killed at Coronea. 

Some painters attached %(x\6q to their 
own names in their pride in a fine piece of 
work. They also gave this compliment 

1 Acc. No. 09.221.48. 
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to their friends, or comrades in the work- 
shop. An instance of this is a scene on a 
fine stamnos in Brussels painted by Smik- 
ros. The subject is a dinner given by the 
painter to two of his friends, one of whom, 
Pheidiades, is called v.a\6q. The plain 
artisan has represented himself and his 
friends enjoying all the luxury of a fash- 
ionable party, such as those for which his 
cups were bought to be used by the "golden 
boys and girls" of Athens. 

H. McC. 

TWO ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

OF THE MEDITATIONS OF 

SAINT BONAVENTURE 

IN running one's eye over almost any 
list of fifteenth-century printed books, one 
is impressed by the large number of editions 
of certain popular texts which issued from 
the presses of nearly every city where the 
newly invented art of printing took root. 
Like Robinson Crusoe in modern times, 
some of these texts seem to have combined 
in themselves all the elements which go to 
the making of illustrated books, so that it 
would be almost possible to exemplify the 
work of the more important schools of 
woodcutting in a series of editions of but 
two or three different works. Of course 
the Bible was the most important instance 
of this, but it was not by any means the 
only one, because there was a group of 
religious books, today well-nigh forgotten 
by the world in general, which for many 
generations held the imaginations of men 
throughout Europe fast in their powerful 
grip. The only one of these books which 
in modern times seems to have retained 
some ghost of its former great popularity is 
the Golden Legend of Voragine, which is 
still the source most frequently drawn upon 
by compilers of lives of the saints and may 
be read with pleasure and profit by any- 
one no matter what his religious beliefs or 
antecedents, because it is one of the most 
wonderful and delightful story-books ever 
written. Aside from books like this, there 
were others which have so faded from the 
memories of men that there seem to be no 
really available English versions of them. 
Of these quite probably the most important 



was the so-called Meditations of Saint 
Bonaventure, a book which must always 
take rank among the texts which have most 
vitally affected popular religious thought, 
as it seems to have been one of the most 
potent influences in bringing about what 
from today's distance would appear to have 
been that humanizing of the pictorial story 
of the Passion which took place between 
the beginning of the thirteenth and the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Each of the two illustrated Italian edi- 
tions of this book which have recently come 




FROM THE MEDITATIONS OF SAINT 
BONAVENTURE. VENICE, I49O 

into the possession of the Print Room is a 
short and popular abridgment in Italian of 
the full Latin text. Each also is a small thin 
book such as people still prefer for habitual 
and current reading, suitable to be slipped 
in one's side pocket and easily to be held, 
even bent double, in one hand, like a 
pamphlet — for that is really all that it was, 
a religious tract. 

The Museum copy of the Venetian edition 
was printed by Matteo di Co de Ca on April 
26, 1490, a previous edition of the utmost 
rarity having been issued in 1489 in the 
same format and with all but three of the 
same illustrations. If Dr. Lippmann is to 
be believed, the book was one of those that 
made history, as according to him it is one 
of the earliest instances in which a subse- 
quently very popular thing was done. In 
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